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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Theory of Abstract Ethics. By Thomas Whittaker. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1916. — Pp. ix, 126. 

Mr. Whittaker tells us that his present book is "the result of long reflections, 
but was actually called forth by Professor Juvalta's Old and New Problem of 
Morality," which has convinced him that the a priori in some sense cannot 
be avoided and that "English Experientialism, largely justified though it 
was and is, must inevitably be modified in the end by the Continental Ration- 
alism that found its most powerful expression in Kant." He declares that he 
has always held that liberty and justice furnish the link between ethics and 
politics, but that the study of Juvalta's book has led him to recognize in them 
an ethically a priori element. Perhaps the great world-war and the ethical 
questions it has brought to the front have had the greatest influence in chang- 
ing his point of view, as indeed they have led other thinkers to revise their 
theories of morality. The ruthless violation of liberty and justice has revived 
the conviction in many souls that some things are absolutely wrong whether 
they succeed or not, whether they lead to survival in evolution or not, whether 
they make the particular State that does them prosperous or not. At any 
rate, our author seems to be expressing a natural moral reaction to the condi- 
tions of the present when he writes: "If by reflective thought, without refer- 
ence to ends egoistic or altruistic, we recognize in ourselves and others rights 
which it is ethically wrong that any force should suppress, then, even in the 
hour of the defeat supposed final in the universe, the idea of right would still 
affirm itself: 'Victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni.'" I do not mean 
to imply that Mr. Whittaker has been swayed by temporary moral indignation 
and that he has allowed his feelings to get the better of his judgment; I merely 
wish to suggest that the great experiences of the last three years may have 
given him a deeper insight into the true ethical values than the reflections of a 
life-time and the reading of Juvalta's book. 

Mr. Whittaker has come to recognize an a priori or transcendental element 
(in the Kantian sense) in human knowledge and in human morality. The 
moral law is not a deduction from any end but is valid simply as law. The 
general expression for it is justice, to which actions prompted by egoistic and 
altruistic motives are alike under the obligation of submitting. The obliga- 
tion is imposed by the rational will of the individual person, who imposes the 
law upon himself. "The choice of good may be largely an affair of rational 
preference; we may think that persons who choose differently fail in ration, 
ality; but, till the question of justice comes in, there does not seem to be that 
which characterizes strictly moral approval or disapproval. This is really 
unique; and it is here, I hold, that the a priori element in ethics is inexpugn- 
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able." What Utilitarians cannot get out of their ends is stringent obligation. 
What Rationalists cannot get out of their forms or laws is any actual end to 
be pursued. The moral law, however, assigns limiting conditions to the 
pursuit of different ends. Thus there is no specially "moral life"; but morality 
in the distinctive sense is of universal obligation. Various types have the 
right to choose different kinds of good and to pursue them in their difference, 
and all may be equally moral in doing this. No one, however, can say that 
he has the right to disregard justice. 

The generalized doctrine of right or justice Mr. Whittaker calls Abstract 
Ethics: it is a kind of logic of conduct. The pursuit of good in its detail, or 
the Art of Life, consists of many arts, instinctive, empirical, or deduced from 
some branch or branches of science as the case may be. Concrete or Applied 
Ethics is the application of the principles of abstract ethics to the pursuit of 
good. Abstract ethics does not need to be constructed: Mr. Whittaker finds 
it in Kant. The categorical imperative, however, has little value, he thinks, 
being too formal. It is the second maxim regarding the mutual respect of 
persons for one another as ends and not mere means that "is well entitled 
to a place of its own as a classical expression of the idea of justice for a society 
in which freedom is explicitly recognized." The third maxim concerning the 
autonomy of the will serves to bring out still more clearly the conditions of a 
moral personality. "Any action, whether altruistic or egoistic, and whether 
positively meritorious or not, may be called moral when it does not infringe 
the laws of justice, conceived of course in the ethical and not merely in the 
legal sense." "What remains of Kant's a priori method is the recognition 
that the supreme ethical maxims, though by themselves insufficient to deter- 
mine a positive code of conduct, have a validity that no deduction from ends 
could confer on them. The law of justice is not a mere means to any good 
whatever; though action in accordance with it is undoubtedly a means to the 
greatest goods." 

In emphasizing the law of justice as an a priori moral element, Mr. Whittaker 
has hit upon the notion which utilitarian moralists have had the greatest 
difficulty in explaining on the basis of their theory. Indeed, it may be said 
that they have tacitly or openly accepted it as a rational principle. Bentham 
insists that every one shall count for one and no one for more than one; Mill 
incorporates this principle as an essential clause in the utilitarian formula of 
the general happiness; and Sidgwick accepts certain absolute practical prin- 
ciples, of which justice in the sense that "it cannot be right for A to treat B 
in a manner in which it would be wrong for B to treat A," etc., is one. We 
are led to inquire, however, in reading Mr. Whittaker's interesting and sug- 
gestive book, what exactly he means by justice and whether there are not other 
a priori elements in morality. He finds in Kant's command: "So act as to 
treat humanity, whether in thine own person or in that of any other, in every 
case as an end withal, never as a means only," a classical expression of the 
idea of justice. This principle seems to me to include more than the idea of 
justice, as it is understood, for example, by Sidgwick; it emphasizes the worth 
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of the human personality as an end in itself, as the supreme good. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Whittaker will supplement this able little volume by a 
thorough study of justice and liberty. It would also be helpful to the reader 
of the present work if he would take up the notion of the 'good' in its relation 
to the idea of 'obligation.' 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

Les sources medievales de la philosophie de Locke. Par Edouard Krakowski. 

Paris, Jouve et Cie, 1915. — Pp. 215. 

In this book Dr. Krakowski attempts to lay bare the medieval sources of 
Locke's philosophy. He finds that the English thinker made a fairly careful 
study of certain medieval philosophers, and that the teachings which his 
successors believed to be peculiarly his own came to him from his predecessors. 
There can be no doubt that Locke became acquainted with the theological 
and philosophical thought of the Middle Ages both at Westminster School 
and at Christ College, Oxford, and that he was particularly attracted to the 
doctrines of such writers as William of Occam and Pierre de la Ramee. In- 
deed, not one of the early modern philosophers ignored the traditions of the 
past and created absolutely new ways of thinking; all of them reveal traces 
of the influence of the great medieval speculators. Even those elements in 
their conceptions which strike us as specifically modern are not always wholly 
new; the modern spirit, which moves the thinking of' men like Bacon, Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Locke, Hobbes, and Leibniz, did not appear suddenly, as if 
shot out of a pistol; and the Middle Ages are not as black as they are painted. 
The truth is we find tendencies to modernism in medieval thought as well as 
tendencies to medievalism in the modern era; and we find both of them 
together in many a leader of thought. Locke's religious faith is, as Dr. 
Krakowski says, like that of a medieval man; and his attempts to harmonize 
reason and revelation and to prove the existence of angels make one wonder 
how he could have become the father of English deism. If he had confined 
himself to such tasks, he would not have left a very deep impress upon his 
times. Dr. Krakowski regards as his chief claim to originality his successful 
synthesis of the old theories and modern science. This does not seem to me 
to tell the whole story, unless, perhaps, we interpret his synthesis in the 
Hegelian sense. It must not be forgotten that after all Locke's chief work 
was "an essay concerning human understanding," and that he regarded as 
his most important problem the theory of knowledge, the examination of the 
nature and origin of knowledge, with a view to discovering its validity. It is 
significant that Dr. Krakowski pays little attention to Book IV of the Essay; 
he cites a number of references to this important phase of the work at the 
end of his fourth chapter, in which he discusses primary and secondary quali- 
ties, in order to show that Locke criticized the scholastic teaching and must 
therefore have known it in part; but he does not show that Locke's own con. 
elusions here are rooted in medieval thought. To be sure, we must not lose 



